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because of the difficulty of apportionment and the unwillingness of 
the local authorities to justly tax their own constituents. The 
Assembly did not fix the amount due from each department, so efforts 
were made to shift the burden. In his criticism of the Assembly's 
work in taxation it appears to the writer that M. Gomel is some- 
what too severe. Although the results wished for were not obtained 
it is doubtful if any inexperienced body would have done better 
under the same conditions. Habits of waste are not outgrown in a 
year, although a conservative financier might expect them to be, 
and the author's criticisms fall more appropriately on a government 
which had not trained its citizens to act or on a king who could 
not furnish the necessary aid. 

The remainder of the volume describes the increasing difficulties 
in tax collection, the growing differences between King and As- 
sembly, and the warnings given that the new government under the 
constitution of '91 would be wrecked on the same rock that had 
destroyed the old. The acceptance of the constitution is recorded, 
the volume closing with a description of the popular feeling at the 
close of the Constituent Assembly and the wretched financial con- 
dition in which that body left the government We shall await 
future volumes in the series with interest, and hope that finally, at 
least, the author will give us an adequate index. 

C. H. Lincoln. 

Millbury, Mass. 

The State and the Individual. An Introduction to Political Science, 
with Special Reference to Socialistic and Individualistic Theories. 
By Wiixiam Sharp M'Kechnie, Lecturer on Constitutional Law 
and History in the University of Glasgow. Pp. xx, 451. Price, 
$3.00. New York and London: The Macmillan Co., 1896. 

If a book can be termed valuable which lays no claim to origin- 
ality other than in the rearrangement and combination of old the- 
ories, the present work of Piofessor M'Kechnie deserves that 
designation. The author gives us a general survey of the whole 
field of political science with a particular object in view. This 
specific purpose we are told is "first to state impartially the points 
at issue between socialism and individualism, and to mediate be- 
tween their claim as rival schemes for the regeneration of society ; 
and, secondly, to offer a contribution toward the solution of some 
of the practical problems to which both systems address themselves. ' ' 

In carrying out this plan, however, the author has found it neces- 
sary to make a preliminary inquiry into the nature, objects, sphere 
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and aims of the state. As the work is intended to appeal to others 
than those who have specialized in the field of political science, 
this introduction may be necessary. To one at all familiar with the 
subject, however, Professor M'Kechnie's treatment will add little 
of information. Scarcely a single point is given an adequate treat- 
ment. Debated and debatable points are taken up and decided in 
a single sentence or paragraph. In almost no case is the reason- 
ing given with fullness. In the preparation of this part reliance 
has been placed entirely upon English authorities, or French and 
German works that have been translated into that language. The 
only American work cited is Hoffman's "Sphere of the State," a 
work without standing amongst our own publicists. Once entered 
upon the mazes of the theory of the state moreover the author has 
not been able to keep steadily to his original purpose. He devotes 
so much attention to this inquiry that the reader is apt to lose sight 
of the real purpose of the work. 

In one respect, however, the author has performed a good service 
in this study. He has emphasized the necessity of studying the 
state from the standpoint of its legitimate sphere rather than of 
its nature. Political science addresses itself to the two questions : 
What ought the state to be? and what ought it to do ? In the past the 
first question has received the almost exclusive attention of political 
philosophers. It is the second that should now receive the prefer- 
ence. We should first clearly know what the state has to do before 
we can determine under what form of constitution it is best able to 
do it. 

The theories regarding the sphere of the state are grouped under 
the following five heads: (i) Opportunist, (2) Socialistic, (3) 
Individualistic, (4) Compromise, (5) Organic. The opportunist 
is the happy-go-lucky policy which advocates that no definite 
policy be followed, but that each difficulty be met as it arises ac- 
cording to its peculiar exigencies. The socialistic and individual- 
istic schools represent, as their names import, the extremes of gov- 
ernmental interference and laissez-faire. The compromise solution 
is a via media. A judicial analysis is made of the arguments for 
and against these policies. The practical difficulties of organizing 
or afterwards conducting a socialistic state are fully shown. On 
the other hand, the inconsistencies and weaknesses of individualism 
are no less strongly presented. The anarchist is the only consistent 
individualist. Others must admit a sphere for the state, and in so 
doing must compromise with socialism. Individualists have set 
themselves the impossible task of first assuming a division between 
state and private activity that does not exist, and then trying to 
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find where it lies. In this no two individualists are completely in 
accord. 

The author rejects all four of these theories. The true solution 
he finds in his so-called "organic solution." 

Individualists and socialists always argue as if there was a 
natural antithesis between the individual and the state. Mr. 
M'Kechnie, it seems to us, deserves credit for the convincing way 
in which he combats this assumption. The relations between the 
state and the individual are essentially organic. ' ' One without the 
other is a lifeless and indeed meaningless abstraction. All societies 
and all institutions are both socialistic and individualistic in their 
nature. What is wanted is not a mere compromise, but a principle 
which combines and transcends both classes of tendencies in a 
higher and nobler unity. ' ' This he finds in his organic solution. 
The keynote to this system is found in the following paragraphs 
(pp. 266 and 268): "The conception of an organic state involves 
two fundamental principles. In the first place, as nothing that 
affects the part can be indifferent to the whole, the state is bound 
by its laws and government to aim jointly with the citizen at the 
perfect development of every individual in the community. Noth- 
ing is beyond the proper sphere of government in pursuing this 
high end. In the second place, while nothing is suffered to remain 
outside the state, fit provision must be made for every individual 
enjoying a full life within it. . . . The organic theory alone 
fully explains all the problems of society and government, while it 
finds a place within it for the apparently conflicting tendencies of 
a socialistic and individualistic nature respectively — tendencies 
which are equally indispensable for the welfare of mankind, and 
equally ineradicable from the life of every community. Socialism 
and individualism are in the political world what the forces of at- 
traction and repulsion are in the natural world. They seem 
opposed, and yet neither could exist without the other, while in 
the final unrestrained triumph of either, the whole established order 
of things would dissolve and pass away. . . . Political science 
can neglect neither the forces of integration nor those of differentia- 
tion. While maintaining the sovereignty of the whole and the 
coercive powers of the government, it must avoid all systems of 
slavery, and again, without neglecting the liberty and right of 
initiative of the social atom, it must provide against anarchy and 
disintegration. Nothing short of the organic theory can reconcile 
these contending interests and tendencies. ' ' 

The organic theory means really private initiative and state con- 
trol. The state must act for the most part by an indirect regulative 
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oversight rather than by its direct control or management. "It is 
possible, indeed," the author says, "to imagine a state of the future 
in which both the socialistic and individualistic tendencies of the 
present are exaggerated and yet robbed of their evils through the 
operation of an increased government control and government man- 
agement. ' ' This distinction between direct and indirect control is 
made the keynote of the argument throughout the work. Though 
there is nothing strikingly original in this position, the manner in, 
and extent to which it is applied give a positive value to Mr. 
M'Kechnie's work. The essay is concluded by a series of chapters 
in which the application of this theory is made to practical politics. 
On the whole, therefore, Mr. M'Kechnie's work cannot be con- 
sidered as an original contribution to political science ; nor indeed 
does the author make any such claim for it. It cannot fail, how- 
ever, to be read with interest by those who are searching for a safe 
path between the Sylla of socialism and the Charybdis of individu- 
alism. 

William Franklin Willoughby. 

Washington, D. C. 



State Aid to Railways in Missouri. By John W. Million, A. M. 
Pp. xiv, 264. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1896. 

Mr. Million has written a detailed history of Missouri's experi- 
ences in giving aid to railways; and, for purposes of comparison, 
the author has outlined the results which followed the aid given to 
internal improvements by the other states. The forty-six pages de- 
voted to the other states contain much information in a compact 
form and show that Missouri's policy, once adopted, did not differ 
greatly from that pursued by the other commonwealths. 

Missouri gave little assistance to railways or other forms of inter- 
nal improvements before 1851. The first chapter of Mr. Million's 
work is concerned with the period from 1806 to 1850, and shows that 
during this period Missouri was more conservative than other states. 
The aid given by the states to internal improvements was granted 
chiefly during the three periods of great speculation that came be- 
tween 1830 and 1873, and the action of the states may be considered 
as a part, and an important feature, of those times of speculation. 
Missouri safely weathered the speculative period, ending in the crisis 
of 1837, without making any large appropriations of her credit or her 
funds ; but during the active years which preceded the financial dis- 
turbance of 1857, she gave large aid to railway enterprises. Again, 
when the war closed, the treasury of Missouri was further raided in 
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